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WersTMINSTER ABBEY, FROM THE THAMES. 


This is the appearance which that ve- 
nerable edifice makes, when viewed by 
a person standing on the opposite bank of 
the Thames, in Surrey. Alhough the 
lower part of it, large as it is, is there 
partly by the intervening houses of 
the city, the tall and massy towers, 
which rise far above, make a conspicu- 
ous figure, and convey a solemn impres- 
sion to the mind of the spectator, even 
while the crowded river is spread out in 
the foreground, with numerous boats con- 
tinually in motion. At least this is the 
natural eff-ct of the scene upon an Ame- 
rican traveller, who goesto Englaad with 
his mind richly furnished out of the rich 
stores of British literature, and first ex- 
periences the enjoyment which they af- 
ford, when associated with the memory 
of his home and the family scenes in 
which he obtained them. 

Whether viewed, however, from this 
quarter or from the front, in which we 
have before presented Westminster Ab- 
bey io our readers, (see vol. i. p. 100,) 
night is the time best adapted to give it 
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the most appropriate effect : for, although 
not in ruins, like Melrose, it belongs to 
that kind of architecture whose charac- 
teristics are all gloomy; and we may 
adopt the lines of Scott with almost equal 
propriety in relation to this edifice ; 

‘If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go, visit it by the pale moonlight.” 

Then, when the noise of the city has 
ceased, and there are no passers-by to in- 
terrupi the spectator, the high, broadand 
fretted walls deeply impress the mind 
with their size and antiquity, and bring 
back, in solemn review, the periods, 
events and men with which its history is 
connected, and whose memorials are so 
numerous within. England has a sad 
and painful story to look back upon, and 
this truth we deeply feel while standing 
alone at midnight, and contemplating 
Westminster Cathedral. The reader may 
turn to the outlines we have given in our 
two former volumes, if he should feel 
disposed to doubt this declaration. Yet 
we do not mean to intimate that the his- 
tory of England has more to distress the 
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heart than that of France, Spain or Italy : 
quite the contrary is true, for she has 
long ago gained the victory over her 
greatest enemies, and has along enjoyed 
a degree of liberty and prosperity which 
many other nations desire, but have kind- 
ly begun to taste. 

The interior of the abbey can be seen 
only by daylight; and no traveller of 
taste can ever be fully satisfied with a 
single visit ora single day. Among the 
numerous statues which we omitted to 
describe in our previous notice of the 
monuments, is that of Major Andre, who 
was executed as a spy at Tappan, N. Y., 
in 1777. Mr. Silliman describes it thus, 
in 1805: 

“The monument, which is of white 
marble, exhibits an historical sketch of 
the last scene of Andre’s life. They are 
leading him to execution, and General 
Washington is represented as refusing to 
receive a message which is at that mo- 
ment brought him by a flag of truce from 
the English General. ‘The countenances 
of the surrounding American officers are 
expressive of the deepest sympathy in the 
sufferings of the gallant victim ; but it is 
well known that Gen. Washington was 
not present at the execution. The mob 
have knocked off the heads of Andre, 
Washington and three American officers, 
which gives the monument a deformed 
appearance.” 

Some years after this description was 
written, the remains of Andre were re- 


moved from the place of his interment to 
England. 


Artirictan Arm.—M. Van Petersen, a 
Dutch sculptor, has constructed an Arti- 
ficial Arm, which has received from the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, to whom it 
was referred, the most unqualified praise. 
We find a translation of the report of the 
committee of the Academy in the Newark 
Daily Advertiser, from which we extract 
the following : 


The artificial arm of M. Van Peter- 
sen is not adapted indifferently to all who 
have Jost an arm; those only who have 
preserved untouched the superior part of 
the humerus, are fitted to profit by it, and 
it can render no service to those who 
have no stump, and have submitted to an 
amputation of the shoulder. The inven- 
tion is composed of three parts, articula- 
ted and moveable, which represent the 
arm, the forearm, and the hand. This 
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last composes a kind of wrist, with fin- 
gers of triple phalanges, moveable, and 
maintained in a firm state of flexion and 
resistance with the thumb by springs. 
The whole weighs scarcely 500 gram- 
mes, (equal to about a pound of the stan- 
dard weight of the mint of Paris.) 

The stump of the maimed arm is re- 
ceived in a cavity of the machine, and 
the following is the contrivance, by aid 
of which M. Van Petersen has succeeded 
in making the different parts play upon 
one another. A corset is fastened over 
the breast. ‘To this corset are attached 
catgut strings, some of which are fixed to 
the fore-arm, otherstothe fingers. When 
the maimed man carries the stump for- 
ward, he exerts a traction upon the fore- 
arm, and bendsit onthe arm. When, on 
the contrary, he moves it backward, the 
fore-arm stretches out upon the arm. It 
is by this double movement that the hand 
is carried to or removed from the mouth. 
The movement of the fingers are produ-° 
eed by analogous mechanism, and the 
committee have been struck with the ce- 
lerity and precision to which mutilated 
persons have arrived in executing ther. 


The idea of employing a corset asa 
support necessary to overcome the re- 
sistance of mechanical fingers shut by 
springs, is not new. Quite recently 
Grafe had indicated the part, which 
might be drawn upon for the construc- 
tion of a mechanical arm; but no one 
until now has been able to execute this 

roject, at least with the success which 

1. Van Petersen has obtained. The com- 
mittee think that the invention of the lat- 
ter is preferable to any that has been pre- 
viously conceived with the same design. 


The committee of the Academy state 
in their report, that they have seen the 
invention of Mr. Van P. upon five muti- 
Jated individuals, and among others, upon 
an invalid who has been deprived of both 
arms for a number of years. By the aid 
of two artificial arms he took with his 
hand a full glass, carried it to his mouth, 
drank from it without spilling a drop, and 
then. replaced the glass upon the table 
from which he had taken it. This same 
disabled man can pick up a pin, take hold 
of a sheet of paper, &c. : 





Take fast hold of instruction—let her 
not go—keep her, for she is thy life. 
Poverty and shame shall be to him that 
refuseth instruction.—Bvdle. 
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Geological Facts. 


Som- twenty or thirty feet below the 
level of the plain around Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, occurs one of the most remarkable 
deposits in this country, or in any coun- 
try. The place in which we have found 
it most fully developed is where the small 
brook at the east end and on the north 
side of Clay street empties into Shockoe 
Creek. On the bank of that brook will 
be seen a stratum from ten to fifteen feet 
thick, which most persons would call 
white clay; but Prof. W. B. Rogers, of 
the University, (the State Geologist, ) has 
ascertained that is made up almost en- 
tirely of ‘ animalculae or infusoria’—that 
is, microscopic animals. ‘These skele- 
tons, consisting uf silex, are incredibly 
small, so that each cubic inch of this in- 
fusorial earth contains many thousand 
millions of them. How inconceivably 
numerous, therefore, must they be, te 
form a deposit at least ten feet thick, and 
extending many miles over the adjoming 
country! It bas excited great interest 
among the learned naturalists of Europe 
as well as of our own country, and hence- 
forth none of them will visit Richmond 
without searching at once for this depo- 
site. Professor Ehrenberg, of Prussia, 
the most eminent of living microscopists, 
has examined specimens from this place, 
and discovered at least one hundred and 
thirty speciés,—| state from recollection 
only—of these minutest of animals in 
them. ‘l'o discover them in this almost 
impa!pable dust, requires a powerful mi- 
croscope: and doubtless, therefore, many 
who look at specimens with the naked 
eye, will be very incredulous as to these 
statements. But they are considered as 
established facts by the scientific world. 

The substance may be distinguished 
from clay by being much lighter when 
dry. It is not, indeed, much heavier than 
magnesia, when pure. In other parts of 
the world it is sometimes used for pol- 
ishing powder. From a slight trial, | 
judge that the Richmond deposit would 
answer the same purpose. 

Beneath the infusoria] deposit is a 
greenish or blueish clay, containing nu- 
merous sea-shells, or rather casts and 
moulds of them, with sharks’ teeth, &c., 
but these, although of deep interest to 
geologists will not excite much attention 
irom others. 

It can hardly be doubted that, when 


, this region was covered by the ocean, the 
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waters swarmed with mieroscopic animal- 
cule, whose skeletons, as the animals 
died, dropped to the bottom, and in course 
ofages accumulated prodigiously. But 
when we recollect how astonisgingly fast 
they multiply, we need not suppose many 
centuries necessary to produce even this 
extraordinary thickness. 





Beautirut Exprriment, Cotors oF 
FLowers AND PLants CHANGED BY PLACING 
THEIR StsMs IN Meta.ic Soiution.—A 
short time since, while making some in- 
vestigations on the chemical forces of 
plants and the circulation of sap, we made 
some experiments, for the purpose of.see- 
ing how far the color of flowers was de- 
pendant upon the various salts contained 
in the earth, and which are taken up by 
the forces which convey the sap. 

We took a beautiful white rose, placed 
the stem of it in a solution of the yellow 
prusiate of potash, let it remain there 
four or five hours. We then place it in 
a solution of sulphate of iron, where it 
remained until morniag. 

On examining it the next morning we 
found the peta!s changed of a delicate 
primrose color, the leaves to a dark blue- 
ish green, and the wood of the stem to a 
deep blue. ‘The veins in the petals were 
also of a deep blue color. The fragrance 
of the flower remained unchanged, and it 
looked as fresh as one that was plucked 
at the same time, and which had been 
kept in a vase of water. 

The rationale of these singular chan- 
ges seems to be as follows: 

‘The prussiate of potash is taken up by 
capilliary attraction, and distributed 
through every part of the plant. The 
same is the case with the sulphate of 
iron. As soon as the two solutions are 
brought in contact, the iron, acting asa 
re-agent, revives the Prussian blue, which 
forms the base of prussiate of potash. 
This beautiful experiment can be tried 
by any one, care being taken that the so- 
lutions are not too strong. 

The effects noted above will not take 
place if the solutions are mixed in a ves- 
sel before using. The experiment may 
be varied, by using any metalic solution, 
the resulting colors of course depending 


upon the salts made use of.—Cincinnati 
Atlas. 


To edueate a child perfectly requires 
profounder thought, greater wisdom than 
to govern a State.—SEL. 
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Railway Potentates. 


The most wondrous of all the grand 
results of the railway system may be 
found in its political effects. When the 
first traingstarted on the Liverpool and 
Menchester line, amidst the gloom cast 
on its opening by the untimely death of 
the most liberal and far-seeing commer- 
cial statesman England then possessed, 
little could it have been foreseen that, 
within a less period than fifteen years, 
that which was then looked at only asa 
great triumph of science would have de- 
veloped into a large engine of political 
power ; that there would be in the house 
of commons, aye, and even ia the house 
of lords, overshadowing all other inte- 
rests and parties; whig, tory, or radical, 
agricultural, manufacturing, or commer- 
cial ; a Railway Interest ; with its accre- 
dited representatives, its organization, its 
personal and party obligations, its vote 
list and whippers-in ; in short, all the ma- 
chinery, ostensible and real, by which, 
applied to the enforcement of class inte- 
rests under shelter of political dogmas, 
England has been for centuries po- 
litically governed by one or other large 
section of the general community. Who 
would have supposed that, within so 
short a time, one single company should 
so well have used its power in the vari- 
ous ramifications of an extensive employ- 
ment, and the judicious application of 
enormous funds, as to be able to boast, 
and to boast, too, with some show of rea- 
son, that it can ‘ whip up’ three hundred 
members of the house of commons, to 
come and vote for any proposition it 
might choose to bring forward? Still 
less, who could have divined that the re- 
cognised head of the railway interest in 
the house of commons should, in virtue 
of his dictatorship over the travelling 
communication of nearly half the king- 
dom, with no special senatorial qualifica- 
tion, but only his cash and his patronage 
to recommend him, occupy, by the side 
of some of the oldest aristocracy of blood 
in the kingdom, the place of a Pitt ora 
Peel, courted and consulted, flattered and 
honored, and allowed, without even go- 
ing through the forms of a decent ap- 
prenticeship, to assume the airs and ex- 
ercise the functions of the leader of a 
party? Or, who would have been a pro- 
phet bold enough to tell any one of the 
great coach proprietors who had a mono- 
poly of the travelling of England, that 
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the hour in whicn he resolved to get rid 
of his coaches and horses, and buy rail- 
way of shares, was the pivot of his future 
greatness; that he should be carried 
along by an exterior influence, till he 
found himself at the head of a corpora- 
tion greater than any ever created by 
kingly charter, and to be ultimately me- 
tamorphosed into a member of parlia- 
ment? And if any one of our stiff old 
tories ; or, still stiffer and more starch- 
ed, those ‘ pure old whigs,’ had been ‘old 
that they would be obliged to remodel 
their arrangement of the ministerial of- 
fices ; that, after having haughtily refu- 
sed to appoint a minister of the interior, 
or a minister of public health, or, in short, 
to create any other office than those 
which time had sanctioned, they should 
have been compelled, the one party to 
create a new department under the board 
of trade to attend to this new interest, 
and the other, finding the business grow 
too fast for even the greedy spirit of of- 
ficial monopoly, should have actually 
been forced to create a railway minister ; 
a right honorable member of the privy 
council, with a host of secretaries, clerks 
and other officials; expressly to attend 
to the movements of this great monster 
of steam, and iron, and scrip % 

At two several hours only out of the 
twenty-four do you ever see a thorough- 
ly crammed house of commons; galle- 
ries, gangways, all: at four in the afier- 
noon, or at four in the morning. At the 
first, it is when some grand trial of rail- 
way strength is going on; say between 
the broad and narrow guages: at the se- 
cond, when a division is to be taken 
which is to try the strength of parties, 
and decide what shall be the future go- 
vernment of the country. ‘The two 
events appear to be of equal consequence 
in the eyes of the great mass of mem- 
bers! And the same passions appear to 
be developed in each case. ‘l'o account 
for this avomaly might lead to a breach 
of privilege: it is enough to note the fact. 

Mr. George Hudson, the member from 
Sunderland, and dictator of the railway 
interest, undeniably holds a most promi- 
nent and important place in the house of 
commons. He has been scarcely two 
years in parliament; yet he occupies, or 
rather occupied, a position, side by side, 
with Lord George Bentinck, Lord John 
Manners, Mr. Disraeli, and others, on the 
front bench of the opposition, which is 
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usually only held by the leaders of the 
party. Substantially, indeed, he 1s re- 
cognised as one of the chiefs of that large 
majority of the conservative party who 
seceded from Sir Robert Peel when he 
became a free trader; and he is treated 
by all parties in the house as if he held 
that high post by right. But honors 
more real and valuable are also enjoyed 
by him, which are more to his taste than 
these mere insignia, or formal recogni- 
tions, of his power. He also wields an 
influence which, under all the circum- 
stances, may truly be said to be unparal- 
leled, and which cannot be accounted for 
by the rules of precedent. ) 

Forty-seven years ago, Mr. Hudson 
caine into the world, at the small village 
of Howsham, near York, his father being 
the occupant of a small farm there, and 
although a worthy and honest man, and, 
moreover, a dignitary in his way, as head 
constable of the place, still not standing 
very high in the agricultural scale. Like 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Hudson’s early destiny 
secmed likely to chain him to the plough: 
but the death of his father, when he was 
only six years old, prevented that plan 
from being carried out ; and although the 
informant from whom we derive these 
particulars loses sight of him for some 
eight years or so, there is reason to sup- 
pose that he duly engaged cramming that 
amount of learning and pudding which is 
vouchsafed to Young Yorkshire. At the 
end of that period his friends apprenticed 
him to a draper at York, who was not 
long in discovering that in his young as- 
sistant he had one to whom life was a 
reality and a serious business; a task, a 
labor, a duty. Applieation, good con- 
duct, and perseverance, when they are 
spontaneously developed at so early an 
age as fourteen or fifteen, seldom fail to 
produce Jasting fruits; and so it was 
with young Hudson. 

His apprenticeship over, Mr. Hudson, 
according to our informant, determined 
to start for London, trusting to his ener- 
gy for his future fortune. 


Fortune favored, soon after, his honest 
exertions. ‘he chief partner (a Mr. Bell) 
retired ; and the firm was carried on in 
the name of Nicholson and Hudson. At 
this juncture, a rich, but distant relative 
of his; one Matthew Bottrill, died, and 
most unexpectedly left to Mr. Hudson a 
fortune of 30,000. Thus, by the double 
result of his own hard work, and the ca- 
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price of one who was said to have left his 
own nearer kin unprovided for, was Mr. 
Hudson provided with the means of en- 
Joying a luxurious retirement fgr the re- 
mainder of his days. 

Entitled, as a rich citizen of York, to 
take part in the politics of the city, it was 
not long before his extraordinary activi- 
ty and determination of character placed 
him among the local leaders. His indo- 
mitable spirit and singular powers of or- 
ganization gained him an ascendancy with 
the conservatives, who were at that time 
in special want of some fearless man to 
help them to make head against the ca- 
lamities threatened and produced by the 
dreaded reform bill. 

Of the York and North Midland rail- 
way he was one of the carly promoters. 
He entered into it with his accustomed 
vigor, and gave full scope in its support 
to his sanguine temperament. He took 
shares very largely in the line, and was 
appointed chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Here, as in every other phase 
of his life, he soon obtained an absolute 
ascendancy. He did just as he liked; 
and what he likes is to do things well. 
Although the shares fell to a frightful 
discount, he was not discouraged: he 
bought them up from the panic-stricken 
holders; and his courage and foresight 
were rewarded by their becoming after- 
wards of enormous value. 


The success of his maneuvres with the 
York and North Midland soon led to bis 
becoming the chairman of otber lines, 
and ultimately to the adoption of his 
amalgamating schemes, and of that sys- 
tem of uniform working, which, however 
it may affect the public interest, bas at 
last proved beneficial to the proprietors. 
Railway boards entered into brisk com- 
petition to have him for their chairman, 
and the public had faith in his measures, 
A hint that ‘ Hudson’ was going to ‘ take 
up’ such and such a line, would send the 
shares up in the maiket with magical 
buoyancy. Partly by the singular con- 
fidence he had created, and partly-by the 
vigor and excellence of his management, 
the advent of the ‘ Railway King,’ as he 
was now called, was the sure harbinger 
of prosperity. When-the addition of his 
name to the direction of a line was the 
signal for hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to change hands, or for the pro- 
perty he so patronised to become euhan- 
ced in value almost to the extent of mil- 
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lions, it is not surprising that Mr. Hudson 
should himself have amassed enormous 
sums of money. ‘The present age is sig- 
nalised by enterprise in railways; and 
Mr. Hudsén has been the most fortunate 
of all those who have profited by it. 


The amount of influence and patro- 
nage he has from time to time wielded is 
enormous. If you have called on hin— 
and to go to him for no adequate cause 
were worse than to enter a lion’s den at 
feeding time, without food; you found 
him immersed in a multitudinous sea of 
papers, estimates, evidence, correspon- 
dence, surrounded by clerks, giving au- 
dience to deputations, or members of par- 
liament, or engineers. He affected, or 
required, a lofty economy of time. Your 
business must be ready cut and dried. He 
listened, not always patiently or politely, 
but with sundry fidgettings and grunt- 
ings, to your story, gave you your an- 
swer in a few brief monosyllables, turned 
his back, took up the affair that came 
next, and you were shown out He is 
quite an Abernethy in his way of treat- 
ing those who go to him with their com- 
plaints or their cases, their inventions or 
suggestions. His experience and clear 
insight make him impatient of details, 
he cuts off the most anxious applicant or 
the most convincing statement with a 
‘Yes! ora‘ No! ora‘ That won’t do!’ 
and, having got so much distilled from 
the royal lips, the sooner you abscond 
the better. 


Mr. Hudson is not at all qualified to 
shine as a speaker. ‘True, indeed, to the 
proud simplicity of his character, he 
makes no pretensions to do so. Nature 
has not fitted him for such displays. He 
is an extra-aldermanic bulk ; his frame is 
naturally broad and massive, with a ten- 
dency to develop every way but upward. 
He is scarcely of the middle height, and 
very rotund ; but his chest is broad and 
weil thrown out, and, although ungainly, 
and even clumsy, in his figure and move- 
ments, he is strong, active, and muscu- 
lar. He walks with great effort, his large 
arms swinging vigorously to aid the diffi- 
cult action of his legs, yet he gets over 
the ground more rapidiy than the ave- 
rage of men. Itseems as if the same de- 
termined will sways his body that reigns 
over his mind: for the more he grows in 
size, and the more he has to carry about 
with him, the more active he seems to 
be. His head is a formidable looking 
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engine; it is as round and stern looking 
as a forty-two pounder. In fitting it on 
the body, the formality of a neck has 
been dispensed with. The face carries a 
whole battery ; the eyes quick and pier- 
cing, the mouth firm, and characteristic 
of resolution. ‘The whole aspect is far 
removed from the ideal standard of Cau- 
casian beauty, but it is stamped with 
power. Looking at the honorable gen- 
tleman when he is speaking, ready prim- 
ed and loaded to the muzzle with facts 
and assertions, while the resolute will 
gleams from those keen eyes, you are not 
surprised that one discharge of that stern 
artillery should be enough to scatter 
whole boards of railway directors, or put 
dissentient shareholders to irrecoverable 
rout. He speaks in volleys, with a thick 
utterance, and as though the voice had to 
be pumped up from cavernous recesses, 
and he primes and loads after each dis- 
charge. His words are just those that 
come first, chiefly monosyllabic, and not 
always marshalled by the best grammati- 
cal discipline ; but, although he seems to 
speak with difficulty, and almost to blan- 
der, yet he succeeds in making himself 
thoroughly understood. His plain, prac- 
tical sense, the evident result of hard 
thinking and reasoning, is much esteem- 
ed; but he would secure and retain a 
more solid and lasting. influence if he 
would avoid, except in cases of extreme 
necessity, the higher walks of politics, 
and select, in preference, subjects which 
he treats as a master, and on which, 
among the multitude of pretenders in par- 
liament, his experience and strong men- 
tal powers wouid render his opinion in- 
valuable.—F'razer’s Magazine. 


——— — 


Evectro-Masnetic ‘TELEGRAPH.—Amos 
Kendall has published in Washington a 
fifth communication, in vindication of 
Professor Morse’s exclusive claims. 

A letter from Constantinople, states 
that Dr. Smith, of 8. C , chemist and ge- 
ologist to the Sultan, has procured a com- 
plete set of the Magnetic Telegraph ap- 
paratus used by Prof. Morse, and presen- 
ted it to his Majesty. ‘Ihe system of 
Prof. M. was fully explained to the Sual- 
tan by Dr. S. and Mr. Hamlin, an Ameri- 
can Missionary, who has charge of a Se- 
minary, for young men on the banks of 
the Bosphorus. ‘The Sultan was delight- 
ed, and is said to have decreed to Prof. 
Morse a diploma in the Turkish. lan- 
guage and a diamond decoration. 
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Autumn. 


Autumn has come: the rich days of 
harvest and reflection. The yellow grain 
bows before the sickle, the golden-eared 
corn is heaped up in the granaries, and 
the fruit hangs mellow and ripe in the 
bending branches. Already have the fo- 
rests begun to put on their beutiful va- 
riegated robes, betraying where the icy 
breath of the frost has fallen. To some 
these ure days of melancholy—to giddy 
Frenchmen, fitting days for suicide To 
the reasonable man, it isthe most blessed 
season of the four. ‘The time for gather- 
ing up the bounties of Providence, should 
be one of rejoicing with all hearts. That 
the earth continues to yicld her abun- 
dance, is a matter of gratitude. That 
the breath of heaven does not blow over 
barren fields, that the sun does not shine 
on unburdened plains, should spread glad- 
ness al! che world over. Such an autumn 
of overfiowing granaries as this, man has 
never witnessed before. The earth has 
lavished upon the husbandman richest 
rewards for his toil; and the skies, thus 
far, have been propitious, while he has 
gath@¥ed it into his garner. 

Harvest-home is one of the greatest 
holidays in England. It is celebrated 
with feasting, songs and dancing—the 
rich make banquets, and the humble gar- 
land the oxen of the field, and ornament 
the sheaves with flowers. Like the 
Feast of Tabernacles of the Jews, during 
which they dwelt in bowers seven days, 
and the ‘Thanksgiving days of many of 
the United States, this festival of old En- 
gland is one of general gratitude and re- 
joicing. ‘The husking frolics of New 
England aretimes of great merry-making, 
although now passing somewhat into de- 
suetude. 


Among the Greeks, the Eleusinia, the 
vreatest religious festival, was sacred to 
Ceres, the goddess of the harvest, and 
Proserpine, the goddess of flowers. Their 
rites and ceremonies were kept an invio- 
lable mystery. ‘They were kept up for 
1800 years, and the greatest men partici- 
pated in their sports and solemnities. In 
Egypt, the god and goddess of the har- 
vest were Osiris andlsis. ‘The supersti- 
tious Egyptians ascribed to their benefi- 
cence the fruitfulness of the fields, and 
dedicated many temples to their worship. 
In these days of greater light, we need 
no Euleusinian mysteries—no Cybele or 
Osiris to call upon in thankfulness, for 


a ee ee ee oe eee 
* 


% 
5 
we have learned the true God of thehar- ¢ 
vest, the great first cause of the ear.h’s : 

abundance.— Lewiston paper. 
2 





Tue First INTRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE. 
—It is interesting and amusing to look 
back to the first altempt made to use the 
anthracite coal, and to bring it to market. 
Hon. Chas. Miner, of Wilkesbarre, in his 
published account of his first efforts in 
connection with Mr. Cist and other asso- 
ciates, relates some pleasant anecdotes. 
On the 9th of Aug., 181. they started off 
their first ark from Mauch Chunk. “In 
less than eighty rods from the place of 
starting, the ark struck ona ledge and 
broke a hule in her bow. ‘The lads strip- 
ped themselves nearly naked to stop.the 
rush of water with theirclothes.” Insix 
days, however, the ark reached Philadel- 
phia, with its twenty-four tons of coal, 
which had by this time cost fourteen dol- 
larsaton. ‘ But,” says Mr. Miner, “ we 
had the greater difficulty to overcome of 
inducing the public to use our coal when 
brought to their doors. 

“We published hand-bills, in English 
and German, stating the mode of burn- 
ing the coal, either in Grates, in Smiths’ 
forges or in stoves. ‘Together we went 
to several houses in the city, and prevuail- 
ed upon the masters to allow us to kindle 
fires of anthracite in their grates, erected 
to burn Liverpool coal. We attended at 
blacksmiths’ shops, and prevailed upon 
some to alter the Too-iron, so that they 
might burn Lehigh coal; and we were 
sometimes obliged to biibe the journey- 
men to try the experiment fairly, so 
averse were they to learn the use of a 
new sort of coal.”’ 

How like a fable all this seems at the 
present day! As we sit before our coal 
fires and think of no other, how little do 
we realize that thir'y years ago, Mr. 
Miner and Mr. Cist were trying the exe 
periment of an anthracite fire at Wilkes- 
barre, and wondering whether they could 
not float an ark load of the coal to Phila- 
delphia! Now we are reckoning the coal 
trade in millions of tons! 7 

In the Schuylkill region the effort was 
made a little earlier. In 1812, Col. G. 
Shoemaker loaded nine wagons with 
coal at the place now known as the Cen- 
treville Mines, and proceeded to Philadel- 
phia. ‘Much time was spent by him in 
endeavouring to intreduce it to notice, 
but all his efforts proved unavailing. 
He lost all the coal and charges.” 
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4 friend to every clime! A Patriot of the World 
HowarkbD, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
A noble title truly, and one well-meri- 


ted! A noble example did Howard be- 
queath to his fellow-men, and well, we 
are happy to say, has it been imitated by 
some of them, even in our own day. As 
this magazine already contains a sketch 
of his life, (see vol. ii. p 52, &c.), we 
shall content ourselves, at the present 
time, with a few remarks which are na- 
turaliy suggested by a sight of his por- 
trait. 

The good which Howard has done, 
was by no means limited to the improve- 
ment which he introduced into the pri- 
sons of Englan.’ and the Continent: the 
encouragement and the instructions 
which he left, have served at once as in- 
citements and guides to many of his suc- 
cessors in various departments of benefi- 
cence. ‘lhe life of Elizabeth Fry, which 
has been recently published, has some- 
thing on almost every page,to remind us 
of Howerd’s spirit, his methods and bis 
success ; and it is perhap- not unreason- 
able to presume, that, without his expe- 
rience before her, she would not have 
been emboldened to undertake, or able 
to prosecute, the hazardous experiments, 
on whose favorable results her long and 
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useful labors were founded. And if it is 
probable that, but for Howard, there 
would not have been an Elizabeth Fry, 
we may safely presume, that other bran- 
ches of beneficence owe much of their 
extension, energy and success to princi- 
ples which he established and means 
which he devised and put into practice. 

We may appeal, with confidence, to 
many of those who belong to the great 
band of fellow-laborers for the public 
good, now amounting to thousands and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, and ask 
whether they have not borrowed a part 
of their zeal and courage, their intelli- 
gence and skill, from that early pioneer 
in the path of beneficence, Howard, the 
Philanthropist. Not only has his biogra- 
phy been read by men of mature 
minds : but it is widely diffused among our 
sabbath-school libraries, and through 
them laid before the eyes of children, in 
every part of our country, and in every 
department of society; and happy it is 
for us, happy will it be for our success- 
ors, and for other lands besides our own, 
that we have institutions which afford op- 
portunities for all to enter, early i@ life, 
upon a career of active beneficence. In 
the sabbath-schoo! this most important 
advantage is secured; and we can confi- 
dently, recommend a participation in its 
duties to every person who has need of 
more knowledge in the scriptures, of 
more exalted and rational enjoyment or 
more safeguards around his path, in this 
world of dangers ond temptations. 

How gratifying it is to find, as we of- 
ten do, that a good example is not always 
lost and that one step in moral dis- 
covery may lead to another! Howard 
proved to the public that the habitations 
of prisoners might be rendered more 
healthful and comfortable, without dimi- 
nishing the good effects of prisons: in- 
deed with decided advantages, moral as 
well as physical. Elizabeth Fry was 
equally successful in showing, that gen- 
tle and kind treatment and arrangements 
for the useful occupation of time, com- 
bined with intellectual and religious in- 
struction, were welcomed by even the 
most abandoned ; and that the most de- 
graded were easily brought under their 
influence. ‘The same truth has been pro- 
ved over and over agiin, by those who 
have followed in her footsteps; and her 
favorite doctrines, as well as those of 
Howard, are now in daily practice in our 
penilentiaries. 
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Tue Lion. 


However small or rude the drawing of 
a lion, it generally presents us some of 
the leading peculiarities of the animal, so 
naturglly regarded with awe if not with 
terror. 
this ferocious beast at this time, chiefly 
for the purpose of accompanying it with 
a short poetical description of a lion-hunt 
in South Africa, which is remarkably spi- 
rited and full of appropriate local allu- 
sipns. 

We presume that many of our readers 
have looked upon the wild regions near 
the Cape of Good Hope with interest, as 
the savage scenery is rendered doubly 
impressive, by the savage beasts and the 
hardly less savage men who inhabit it. 
Great effects have indeed been produced 
by the Dutch and English missionaries, 


who have taught the Gospel, with the arts | 


of life, to the Hottentots, Kaffirs and 
Bushmen: but these influences are occa- 
sionally counteracted by incursions of 
more distant tribes. The population of 
Cape Colony consists of a great variety ; 
the natives and the two nations who have 
successively possessed the country, be- 
ing now mingled pure and in various de- 
gree of intermixture ; and in the interior, 
the mingling of languages, manners and 
habits, physiognomy, complexion and 
names, makes a variety which must of- 
ten appear very amusing. 

The descendants of the Dutch boors 
who began to settle in the interior, from 
the earliest days of the colony, unmoved 
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by the change of possessors, remain on 
their farms, or mingled with the tribes in 
their wandering habits, and precarious 
mode of life. Since the English became 
the owners, many Scotch, and other Bri- 
tons have become mingled with the pop- 
ulation, much increasing the variety in 
all respects. It is natural for colonists 
to carry geographical and other local 
names from their native land to their new 
abodes. ‘This has been done to a great 
extent at the Cape. 

With these remarks we introduce the 
following stanzas, which we laid by some 
years ago, and have but recently found 
again. ‘They are from Pringle’s “ South 
Africa.” 


A Lion Hunt. 


‘* Mount—mount for the hunting—with mus- 
ket and spear ! 

Call our friends to~the field, for the Lion is 
near: 

Call Arend, and Ekhard, and Groepe to the 
spoor : 

Cal] Muller, and Coetzer, and Lucas Van 
Tuur. 


Ride up, Eilden-Cleugh, and blow loudly the 
bugle ; 

Call Slinger and Allie and Dikhop, and Du- 
gal ; 

And George with the elephant-gun on his 
shoulder,— 

In a perilous pinch none is better or bolder. 


In the gorge of the glen lie the bones of my 
steed, 

And the hoofs of a heiler of fatherland 
breed ; 
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But mount, my brave boys! if our rifles prove 
true 


We'll soon make the spoiler his ravages rue. 


Ho! the Hottentot lads have discovered the 
track— 

To his den in the desert we'll follow him 
back ; 

But tighten your girths, and Jook well to your 
Hints, | 

For heavy and fresh are the villain’s foot- 
prints. 


Through the rough rocky kloof into the grey — 


Huntly-Glen, 

Past the wild olive-clump where the wolf has 
his den, 

By the black eagle’s rock at the foot of the 
fell, 

We have tracked him at length to the buffa- 
lo’s well. 


Now mark yonder brake where the blood- 
hounds are howling ; 

And hark that hoarse sound—like the deep 
thounder growling ; 

Tis his lair—’tis his voice !—from your sad- 
dies alight; 

He's at bay in the bushwood, preparing for 


figat. 

Leave the horses behind—and be still every 
man ; 

Let the Muellers, and Coetzer acvance in the 
van ; 

Keep fast in your ranks; by the yell of yon 
hound, 

The savage, I guess, will be out with a 
bound. 

He comes! the tall jungle before him loud 
crashing, 


His mane bristled fiercely, his fiery eyes 
flashing ; 
With a roar of disdain; he leaps forth in his 


wrath, 

To challenge the foe that dare ‘leaguer his 
path. 

He couches—ay, now we'll see the mischief, 
I dread: 

Quick—level your rifles—and aim at his 
head ; 

Thrust forward the spears, and unsheath ev- 
ery knife— 

St. George! he’s upon us! Now fire, lads, 
for life! 

He’s wounded—but yet he’ll draw blood ere 
he falls— 

Hah! under his paw see Bezuidenhout 
sprawls— 

Now, Diederik ! and Christian! right in the 
brain 

Piant each man his bullet—Hurrah! he is 
slain ! 





Is the rich man in fear of losing his 
property by a mob? Let him seek ra- 
ther to prevent than to curetheevil. Let 
him give his money liberally for the sup- 
port of Common and Sabbath Schools, 


instructing the ignorant and relieving 
the necessitous. It will be for his inte- 
rest to see that all the children in the 
country. are religiously educated, whe- 
ther he value religion himself or not. 
This is the proper preventive of mobs,— 
the only remedy worthy a Christian peo- 
ple.—Jones. 





An ADVENTURE wits 4 Bear.—During 
the past winter, a young man by the name 
of Joseph Whidden, residing in the town 
of Kingsbury, New Hampshire, while on 
a fishing excursion at a pond a mile or 
so from his father’s residence, succeed- 
ed in killing a bear under circumsta:ces 
that are well worth relating. He had 
been fishing for sometime, and getting 
rather cold, put on his snow-shoes, and 
started on a little excursion in the woods 
which surround the pond, leaving his axe 
and gun on the ice. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, when he discovered, at a lit- 
tle distance, a singular hole in the snow, 
under the roots of a tree that had been 
blown over by the wind. On walking up 
to it, and stooping down to look in, he 
was somewhat alarmed to see, within a 
foot of his nose, the head and ears of a 
bear. He immediately ran ir great haste 
to the pond, determined, as he says, to 
pull foot for home; but after gathering 
up his things, and getting a little over 
the fright, it occurred to him that the 
neighbors, on hearing his story, would 
suppose that he had been frizhiened with- 
out cause, and would Jaugh at him for 
his cowardice. So, shouldering his axe, 
and taking the gun in his hand, he turn- 
ed again towards the spot, with the inten- 
tion of giving old Bruin ‘jessie.’ On ar- 
riving, he stood the axe up in the snow, 
and putting the muzzle of the gun to the 
hole, ‘Jet drive.’ This only served to ir- 
ritate the bear, for in the hurfy he had 
forgotten to reload, and the gun had in it 
only a partridge charge. ‘lhe bear then 
endeavored to get out, beating down the 
snow with her fore feet, growling and 
snarling frightfully. Young Whidden, 
after discharging the gun, had stepped 
back to load again, but seeing her com- 
ing, turned in powder and shot together. 
By the time he was ready, the bear had 
succeeded getting partly of the way out, 
and was so near him that on his attempt- 
ing to discharge the gun at her again, 
she struck it from his hands, and endea- 
vored to reach him ; but being so embar- 
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rassed by the snow as not to have free 
use of her legs, she succeeded only in 
tearing off the cuff of his coat. Whid- 
den then seized the axe, and struck at her 
with the edge; she attempted to knock 
this off also, but it grazed the leg, and 
hit just back of the ears. ‘The violence 
of the blow, however, wrenched the axe 
from his hands. Supposing himself at 
the mercy of the bear, he turned and fled 
towards home. On arriving and relating 
the story, two or three young men vo- 
Junteered to return with him. On reach- 
ing the spot, they found the bear dead. 
That blow had been a ‘settler ;’ it had 
cut the neck nearly half off. Two eubs 
were in the den—one of them dead—the 
old one having fallen upon it— Kennebec 
Journal. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN EXPENSES OF 
GovERNMENT, CONTRASTED.—For the fol- 
lowing particulars in relation to the ex- 
penses of Great Britain and the United 
States, we are indebted to the statement 
of the London Dispatch, recently pub- 
lished. The subjoined table shows the 
amount per annum paid to those who go- 
vern :— 





AMERICAN. per annum. 
President, £5,000 
Vice President, 1,000 
Secretary of State, 1,000 
Secretary of ‘Treasury, 1,000 
Navy Department, 3,400 
Post Office Department, 600 
Total, £12,000 
ENGLIsH. per annum. 

To the Queen and her rela-. 

tions, £750,000 
3 Secretaries of State and un- 

der Sec’ys., 29,000 
Lords Commis’ners and Sec’ys. 

Treas. 16,200 
Admiralty Department, 13,500 
Post Office Department, 10,200 

Total, £818,900 
American expenses, 12,000 
Pe Difference, £806,900 


In the United States, with the excep- 
tion of the President during his term of 
office, and a few military offices, all pub- 
lic officers must furnish their own dwel- 
lings, and their own tables from their sa- 
laries. ‘The President is provided with a 


) 





honse and furniture, but must pay the ex- 
pense of his table out of his own funds. 
English public functionaries are furnish. 
ed lodgings, rent free, and tax free, and 
on retiring from office are entitled toa 
pension. 

In the United States such a thing as 
one person holding a plurality of offices 
is unknown. In England it is different. 
One man here may hold and receive the 
emoluments of half a dozen appointments. 
For instance, Lord John Russell, Prime 
minister, held the office of Ist Lord of 


‘the Treasury, Commissioner for the af-. 


fairs of India, one of the Ecclesiastical 
commissioners, and Commissioner of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea —Emoluments, 
£15,000. Lord Liverpool, Lord Mor- 
peth, Marquis of Landsdowne, Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, Sir Charles Wood, 
Lord Campbell, and many others who 
hold a plurality of offices at enormous 
salaries. 
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Guass.—]t is difficult to foresee to what 
perfection the manufacture of glass may 
be brought, and to what purposes the ar- 
ticle may yet be applied. The balance 
spring of a chronometer is now made of 
glass, as a substitute for steel, and ros- 
sesses a greater degree of elasticity and 
a greater power of resisting the altera- 
tions of heat and cold. A chronometer 
with a glass balance spring was sent to the 
North Sea, and exposed to a competition 
with nine other chronometers, and the re- 
sult of the experiment was a report in fa- 
vor of the chronometers with the glass 
spring. Ina manufactory in France, they 
are now making glass pipes for the con- 
veyance of water, which cost mearly 30 
per cent less than the iron pipes now 
used, and will bear a far greater external 
pressure. As far as health is concerned 
they will, in all probability, be preferred 
to pipes manufactured of iron.—WN. Y. 
Express. 


Advertisement copied in the Lake 
George boat, from the cover of a box, in 
which four rattle snakes were enclosed 
for exhibition : 


RATTAL SNXES 


In tis boxs air fore snaxes to was kachd 
on blak mowntains. One ar leven and 
won ten and one six ard tother fore yeres 
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The Frisian Archipelago. 


Human industry and skill seldom ap- 
pear to more advantage, than when en- 
gaged in overcoming the difficulties and 
defects of climate and position ; and no- 
where certainly are these qualities more 
strikingly exhibited than along the Eas- 
tern shores of the North Sea, from the 
mouths of the Scheldt to the Skager 
Rack. 

Near the sea-beat coast of Schleswig 
—Holstein, lies a cluster of islands, lit- 
tle known to fame, boasting of nothing 
that could be called a history, and 
scarcely distinguishable among the stor- 
my waves of the ocean by which they 
are surrounded, but inhabited by a bold 
and enterprising, as well as a simple and 
apparently happy race, who divide their 
time between pastoral and rural occupa- 
tions and adventurous voyages into the 
most distant regions of the world. The 
islands lie of course, wholly out of the 
track of tourists, to whom indeed, if they 
did not, they would present little attrac- 
tion, although it might be that to some 
such a sojourn among these primitive peo- 
ple would prove healthful and restorative 
as a milk diet, after the ‘ weariness, the 
fever and the fret’ of fashion or politics. 

These islands are mostly either the 
product of the sand and slime brought 
down by the rivers and deposited at their 
mouths, where they are met and thrown 
up by the agitated waves of one of the 
most restless seas in the world, or they 
are the remaining fragments of once fer- 
tile and populous tracts of country, over- 
whelmed by the repeated inroads of the 
ocean. - 

The ravages of the North Sea on this 
coast have been perhaps more destruc- 
tive to human life, than within a similar 
space have earthquakes, or avalanches, 
or all other outbreaks of elemental 
strength put together. “In the year 
1216,’ says the Friesland Chronicle, 
‘came a dreadful flood in which ten thou- 
sand men were drowneed. In the year 
1230—in the time of the :mperor Frede- 
rick II. the sea overwhelmed all Fries- 
land and drowned more than a hundred 
thousand men On the 16th of January, 
A. D. 1300, were destroyed in the same 
manner seven thousand one hundred. In 
1334, in the month of October, after a 
tremendous storm of thunder and light- 
ning, the sea burst its boundaries again, 
and swallowed up 2 countless number of 


a 


inhabited villages in Friesland, Holland 
and Flanders. In 1338, there was again 
a great flood, and the waters covered the 
fields for three years ; so that thousands 
of men died of hunger. Three times in 
the following century did similar calami- 
ties occur—and again in 1632, immedi- 
ately after the completion of some new 
dykes which were thought impregnable.’ 

It is hinted in the Chronicle that the 
arene of a certain “ Count of the 

ykes” had some share in this latter mis- 
fortune—for when the work was finished, 
he was so proud as to strike on the top 
of the dyke with a spade, and exclaim ‘ [ 
defy you now Old Sea!’ Very shortly 
after, a gale arose from the south-west, 
and then suddenly changing to north- 
west, tore up the largest trees in the fo- 
rests on the main land, unroofed the 
houses and drove up such a mass of wa- 
ter as to burst in all the dams and dykes, 
and ‘ cause a more awful destruction than 
had ever been seen before,’ the darkness 
of the night, at the same time, prevented 
the extent of the danger from being per- 
ceived, and deprived the people of such 
means of help as they might otherwise 
have obtained ; many, when they saw that 
all their efforts were unavailing, bound 
themselves and their wives and children 
together with ropes, in order that in death 
at least, the cruel waters should not se- 
parate them. 


As respects the main land, and some 
of the large islands, such calamitirs are 
now in the highest degree improbable— 
from the perfection to which the art of 
dyking has been brought in the long con- 
tests carried on with the watery enemy— 
but there are still many islands which lie 
scarcely more than two or three feet 
above the ordinary level of the sea, and 
are, on account of the enormous expense 
of dyes, left entirely-at its mercy, so that 
in the winter months it is not uncommon 
for them to be flooded twice a-day. Some 
are about two square miles in extent— 
others not more than a few thousand 
feet, and inhabited often by a single fa- 
mily. The crews of ships which during 
a high tide have sometimes sailed close 
by them, have been, it is said, often star- 
tled by the light gleaming from the lit- 
tle windows of these habitations, and lost 
again in a few moments amidst the wel- 
tering waves, and have scarcely believed 
it possible it could have proceeeded from 
a human dwelling, till perhaps the vessel 
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has been suddenly lifted high enough to 
afford them a momentary glimpse into 
the chamber, where a family circle of 
men and women, gray-haired sires, and 
little children, were seated comfortably 
over their tea—secarcely one .of them 
thinking it. worth while to cast a glance 
towards the roaring waters, that seemed 
every moment threatening to burst in 
ani overwhelm them. 

These houses stand upon artificial 
banks or wharves, sometimes only just 
large enough toafford room fora narrow 
path round them, and having not a tree, 
nor a shrub, nor a morsel of garden 
ground to enliven the dreariness of their 
aspect. On the plain below, the frequent 
floods present an insuperable obstacle to 
the growth of anything richer than the 
grass, sometimes so scanty that a few 
sheep can scarcely find nourishment upon 
t—-on others sufficient to yield pasture 
to cows also, as well as tolerable crops 
of hay, but having the surface frequently 
broken by water holes, patches of mud, 
and plashy pools 

No such thing as a fresh water spring 
is to be found on any of these Halligs, 
but for the preparation of their tea, which 
is almost their only luxury, these poor 
dwellers in the watery waste have to 
consiruct cisterns or tanks to catch the 
rain water. ‘These are lined with turf, 
but the whole soil is so strongly impreg- 
nated with sea salt, that a most unplea- 
sant flavor is communicated to the wa- 
ter combined in them. In times of 
drought the islanders must perish, but 
for the assistance of vessels from the main 
land, which bring casks of water. 


But dreary as their position appears, 
we should err if we thought of the dwell- 
ers on tle Halligs, merely as the victims 
of privation and peril. In the autumn, 
the “pater familias” carries to the 
market on the main land his sheep and 
hay, and brings home a store of flour and 
bacon, and potatoes, and onions and tea, 
which, with some fish, (no great abun 
dance, for the fish mostly avoid those 
muddy waters,) crabs, eggs of sea fowl, 
and the produce of his flocks, furnish a 
subsistence with which he and his are 
conient. ‘Iheir lives, simple and mono- 
tononus as they are, are redeemed from 
total insipidity and dullness, by the reli- 
gious spirit for which these people are 
remarkable, a spirit which can kindle 
light and warmth in the darkest, coldest 
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spots of earth. No house is without a 
Bible and a Hymn book, which are in 
most instances diligently studied, and 
the church is, in the Halligs, the only 
place of public meeting. 

That any one should absent himself 
from public worship, without being inca- 
pacitated by sickness, is a circumstance 
almost unheard of—and the attendance 
On it is not so much regarded as a duty, 
as in the light of a privilege and a recre- 
ation. Every one naturally dresses him- 
self in his best on these occasions, for 
the church stands to them in the place of 
every kind of social gathering—the thea- 
tre—the exchange—or wherever else 
men are accustomed to congregate for 
business or pleasure. ‘The Pastor is also 
the schoolmaster, and indeed almost the 
sole source of knowledge, concerning the 
things of this world, as wetl as oi the 
next: for the stock of literature seldum 
exceeds the Bible and Prayer book, and 
he is looked up to with great respect and 
affection, notwithstanding that, from the 
smallness of the congregations, his sup- 
port, and the maintenance of the church 
in proper order, fall heavily upon them. 
The demands made on them for these 
purposes, were stated by one of their 
clergymen to be equal to three times the 
amount of all the other taxes they have 
to pay, yet they bear this burden with the 
most perfect content. 

In the flood which took place in 1825, 
and destroyed a church belonging to one 
of these poor parishes, it was pruposed 
by way of lightening it, to join them with 
another: but this they at once rejected. 
They took an honest pride in refusiug to 
acknowledge that they were too poor to 
maintain a church anda preacher of their 
own; and they continued to pay, with 
the utmost punctuality, dues that it would 
have been almost impossible to enforce. 
When, shortly after, they had to receive 
anew pastor, they also collected and 
paid to him one quarter's salary in ad- 
vance, that he might feel no misgiving 
concerning the security of his position 
among them: 

The church rates are levied on the 
seats, one of which is assigned to every 
boy on his confirmation ; and, for the ex- 
penses attendant on it, he must thence- 
forth consider himself responsible. The 
confirmation usually takes place on his 
first going to sea. ——-Mrs. Percy Sinneit. 


To be Concluded.) 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


The Domestic Flora of China. 


Cemeteries.—During the summer which 
had now passed by, 1 had frequent op- 
portunities of inspecting the tombs of the 
Chinese both in the northern and south- 
ern districts. In the south, the natives 
form no regular cemeteries or chureh- 
yards, as we do in Europe, but the tombs 
of the dead are scattered all over the sides 
of the hills, the most pleasant situations 
being generally selected. The more 
wealthy individuals often convey their 
dead a considerable distance, and em- 
ploy a kind of fortune-teller, whose duty 
it is to find out the most appropriate rest- 
ing-place. This man goes with the corpse 
to the place appointed, and of course pre- 
tends to be very wise in the selection of 
the spot, as well as in the choice of the 
soil with which the ashes of the dead are 
to mingle in after years; and upon trial, 
should the particular earth appear unsuit- 
able, he immediately orders the proces- 
sion off to some other place in the 
neighborhood, where he expects to be 
more successful. 

A situation on the hill-side is also con- 
sidered of great importance, especially if 
it commands a view of a beautiful bay or 
lake. But I believe that of all places the 
one most coveted is where a winding 
stream, in its course, passes and then re- 
turns again to the foot of the hill where 
the grave is ‘o be made. The director 
of the ceremonies, with a compass in his 
hand, settles the direction in which the 
body is to lie, which is another point of 
great importance. An_ intelligent Chi- 
nese, With whom I was acquainted, in- 
formed me that this fortune-teller of the 
dead is often very eloquent in his de- 
scriptions of the future happiness of those 
who obey his directions; he informs 
them that they or their chi'dren, or 
some one in whom they are much inter- 
ested, shall enjoy riches and honors in 
after life, as a reward for the attention 
aud respect they have paid to the remains 
of their fathers ; thatas the stream which 
they then behold when standing around 
their father’s grave flows and returns 
again in its windings, so shall their path 
through life be smooth and pleasant, until 
they sink into the tomb hoary with years, 
respected, beloved, and mourned by their 
children. 


In my travels in the south of China I 
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often came upon graves in the most re- 
tired places amongst the hills; they were 
all more or less of the same form, name- 
ly, a half-cirele cut out of the hill-side, 
having the body interred behind it. Some- 
times, indeed generally, there were seve- 
ral of these half-circles with a succession 
of terraces in front of the grave; and in 
the burying-places of the more wealthy, 
the semi-circles were built of brick or 
stone, and on a more extensive scale. In 
the centre of the semi-circle, and of 
course near the body, the gravestone is 
placed with its inscription. M. Callery, 
an excellent Chinese scholar, informed 
me that these inscriptions are always of 
the most simple kind, merely stating the 
name of the deceased, that he died in such 
a dynasty, in such a year. ‘his is the 
plain and unflattering tale which the Chi- 
nese tombstone tells. In some instances 
—I cannot tell if in all—after the body 
has decayed, the bones are dug up, and 
carefully put into earthenware vessels, 
which are then placed on the hill-side 
above ground. 

I was once or twice in the wild moun- 
tain districts in the interior, at the times 
when the natives visited the tombs. Even 
the most retired parts had their visitors, 
and it was both pleasing and affecting to 
see the little groups assembled round the 
graves, paying the tribute of aflection to 
those whose memory they revered and 
loved. The widow was seen kneeling by 
the grave of her lost husband ; children, 
often very young, shedding tears of sor- 
row for a father or mother; and, some- 
times, an old man whose hair was white 
with age, was there mourning the loss of 
those whom he had looked to as the sup- 
port of his declining years. All were 
cutting the long grass and weeds which 
were growing round the tombs, and plan- 


ting their favorite flowers, to bloom and 
decorate them. 


I believe that the wealthy in these dis- 
tricts generally bury their dead, and 
some of them build very chaste and beau- 
tiful tombs. There are three or four very 
fine ones in the island of Chusan, where 
the paving in front of the mound which 
contains the body is beautiful, and the 
carving elaborate; the’ whole of the 
stone-work is square, instead of circular 
as in the tombs in the south of China. 
Here, as at home—and I believe in every 
part of the world—trees of the pine-tribe 
are generally planted in the _ burying- 
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paigo in China,” mentions such places in 
the following beautiful and appropriate 
language :-—“‘ Here and there, as if drop- 
ped at random upon the sides of the hills, 
were clumps of pine-trees, and peeping 
through their thick foliage, the roofs of 
houses and temples diversified the scene. 
Amongst many of the beautiful groves of 
trecs which here invite the wanderer to 
repose, spots are selected as the resting- 
places of mortality ; and gazing on those 
tranquil scenes, where the sweet clema- 
tis and fragrant flowers help to decorate 
the last home of man, the most careless 
eye cannot fail to mark the beauties of 
the grave.” } 

‘The flowers which the Chinese plant 
on or among the tombs are simple and 
beautiful in their kind. No expensive 
camellias, mou'ans, or other of the finer 
ornaments of the garden are chosen for 
this purpose. Sometimes of the conical 
mound of earth, when the grave is of this 
kind, is crowned with a large plant of 
fine, tall, waving grass. At Ningpo wild 
roses are planted, which soon spread 
themmsclves over the grave, and when 
their flowers expand in spring, cover it 
with a sheet of pure white. At Shang- 
hae a pretty bulbous plant, a species of 
Lycoris, covers the graves in autumn with 
masses of brilliant purple. When I first 
di-covered the Anemone japonica, it was 
in full flower amongst the graves of the 
natives, which are round the ramparts of 
Shanghae; it blooms in November, when 
other flowers have gone by, and is a most 
approp:iate ornament to the last resting- 
pluces of the dead.——Amertcan Agricultu- 
vist. 





‘To Extincuisu Cuimneys on Fire.— 
First shut the doors and windows of the 
room, containing the fire; stop up the 
flue of the chimuey with a piece of wet 
carpet or blanket ; and then throw a lit- 
tle water or common salt on the fire. By 
this means the draft of the chimney will 
be checked, and the burning soot will 
soon be extinguished for want of air. If 
every fire place were provided with a 
damper, or shutter of tin plate, or sheet- 
iron, fitting sufficiently tight to stop the 
draft, fires in chimneys would become of 
little consequence, as it would only be 
necessary to apply this damper to put 
them out.——Lbid. 





‘Small farms and thorough cultivation. 
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Description of St. Petersburg. 


(Extracts from the School-Compositions of a 

Young Lady.) 

St. Petersburg contains numbers of ex- 
tremely splendid and magnificent palaces, 
and is accounted the handsomest city in 
all Europe. ‘lhe principal palace, which 
was built by Peter the Great, is situated 
in a public promenade, called the sum- 
mer gardens, on the bank of the river 
Neva. 

On the side facing the river is an im- 
mense iron grating, which is rendered re- 
markable on account of iis exquisite 
workmanship. An anecdote is related of 
an Englishman, who, having come to St. 
Petersburg, for the purpose of visitin 
it, as he ascended the banks of the Neva, 
and beheld the magnificent grating, and 
through it the splendid palace, and iis 
richly ornamented gardens, turned away, 
saying, that it was utterly useless to ex- 
pend money in the city, as he was per- 
fectly well assured, that there could not 
be found in all Petersburg, anything 
which could vie with the sight he had 
just witnessed. 

There i> another Palace, called the 
W inter-palace, intended for the accom- 
modation of the Royal family in winter. 
In form it is quadrangular. It is very 
richly ornamented, its principal front be- 
ing towards the parade ground, and the 
other facing the river Neva. With this 
communicates a smaller pulace, by an 
arch, through which carriages pass, and 
it is decorated with engravings, paintings, 
and statues, ‘Lhere are many other pa- 
laces, built of marble, which are not in- 
habited. In the public square is a_ hall, 
called St. Michael’s, in which the troops 
parade. Many sliding-mountains have 
been erected, and are covered with ice in 
the winter, by order of the Emperor. 
‘They are quite steep, and are from 30 to 
40 feet high, and 20 wide. Sledges de- 
scend these with such rapidity, that, it is 
said, were a pistol fired at the starting of 
one of them, the ball and the sledge 
would reach the ground nearly at the 
same instant. ‘Count M, had one in his 
garden, which was continually visited 
by numbers of persons. 

There are many other monuments of 
human skill in St. Petersburg, and other 
parts of Europe, which fill the mind of 
the spectator with pleasure. 
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The March to Moscow. 


The following humorous stanzas appeared 
ina London Magazine shortly alter intelli- 
gence had been received of the disastrous ex- 
pedition to Moscow : 


Bonaparte he would set out 
For a summer excursion to Moscow ; 
The fields were green, and the sky’was blue ; 
Morbleu ! Parbleu! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! 


Four hundred thousand men and more, 
Heigh ho, for Moscow ! 
There were Marshals by dozens and Dukes 
by the scores, 
Princes a few, and Kings one or two, 
While the fields are so green and the sky 80 
blue, “7 
Morbleu' Parbleu! 
W hat a pleasant excursion to Moscow ! 


There was Junot and Augerau, 
Heigh ho, for Moscow! 
Dombrowsky and Poniatowsky, 
General Rapp and Emperor Nap, 
Nothing would do, 
While the fields were so green and the sky 
so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
Put they must be marched to Moscow. 


But then the Russians they turn‘d to, 
All on the road to Moscow, 
Nap had to fight his way all through, 
They could fight but they could not parley 
vous, 
But the fields were green, and the sky was 
blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 
Aad so he got to Moscow. 


They made the place too hot for him, 
For they set fire to Moscow ; 
To get there had cost him much ado, 
And then no better course he knew, 
cis the fields were green and the sky was 
blue, 


Morbleu! Parbleu! 
Than to march back again from Moscow. 


The Russians they stuck close to him, 
All on the road from Moscow ; 
There was Tormazow and Gomalow, 
And all the others that end in ow, 
Rajeisky and Noverelsky, 
And all the others that end in oeky 
Schamschetf, Souchosaneff, and Schepeleff, 
And all the others that end in eff £ 
Wasilischeoff, Kostomaroff, and Theoglokon, 
And all the others that end in of ; 
Milaradovitch, and Jaladovitch, and Karatch- 
kowitehi, 
Ana ali the others that end in itch; 
Oscharofisky, and Rostofisky, Kazatichkoffsky, 
And all the others that end in offsk ; 
And last of all an Admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrible name, 
A name which you all must know very well, 
Nobody can speak and nobody can spell ; 
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And. Platoff he played them off, 

And Markoff he mark’d them off, 
And Tutechkoff he touch’d them off, 
And Kutusoff he cut them off, 

And Woronzoff he worried them off, 
And Dochtoroff he doctor’d them off, 
And Rodinoff he flogged them off. 


They stuck close to them with all their 
might, 

They were on the left and on the right, 

Behind and before, and by day and by night; 

Nap would rather parley vous than fight ; 
But parlev vous would no more do, 

Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
For they remember’d Moscow 


And then came on the frost and snow, 
All on the road from Moscow ! 
The Emperor Nap found as he went, 
That he was not quite Omnipotent ; 
And worse and worse the weather grew, 
The fields were so white and the sky so blae, 
Morbleu! Ventrebleu ! 
What a terrible journey from Moscow ! 


Trouble take the hindmost, 
All on the road from Moscow ! 

Quoth Nap, who thought it small delight, 

To tight all day and to freeze all night; 

And so, not knowing what else to do, 

wie the fields were so white and thesky so 
ue, : 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

He stole away, J tell you true, 

All by himself from Moscow. 
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To our Subscribers.—Your kind exertions 
are invited, to obtain new subscribers to this 
work. 

Horipay Presents. —$2 paid for Vol. lV. 
will send it to any friend, near or cistant, du- 
ting the year, in monthly numbers, without 
burthening him with postage. The three 
former volumes may be sent on the same 
terms, and monthly if desired, to other friends 
or members of the same family, at a distance. 
The complete work may thus be secured for 
the family library. 
=e? 


DWIGHT’S AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 
With numerous Engravings, 

Edited by Theodore Dwight, 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 4cents a number, 
or, to subscribers paying in advance, $2a year. 7 
sets for $10. Monthly, in covered pamphiets, at same price. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit money, and are 
requested to act as agents. 

Vols. I. and IL, half-bound, or in muslin, $2.50 each. 

RECOMMENDATION.—From the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, Oct. 1, 18 7. 

“ These volumes exhibit a rare specimen of plodding in- 
dustry and good taste. The object of ihe editor is to furnish 
interesting reading which will not pervert the heart. And in 
times like these, when our popular pewspapers deal in the 
worst species of fiction, and are directly calcnlated tu pervert 
the moral sensibilities of the rising generation. It is an en 
couraging fact that the one now on our table, should meet 
with encouragement. We wish our friend Dwight abundant 
success in his labors. ‘The work contains many illustrations 
upon wood. The cheapness of this paper cannot fail te se- 
cure for it an extensive patronage.” 
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